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Abstract 

Since 2005, open educational resources (OER) have played a key role in K-12 education in South Korea; 
so far, however, there has been little discussion about OER efficacy in South Korean K-12 education. In 
the meantime, South Korean education has been attracting a lot of interest around the world. Former U.S. 
President Obama’s comments about South Korean education might also be caused by South Korean 
students’ academic performance evaluated by international large-scale assessments such as the Program 
for International Student Assessment (PISA). This article uses an ethnographic perspective to explore the 
experiences of teachers and students in the Korean context. The analysis of the findings shows how 
teachers adopt and adapt OER for their 12 th grade (the final year of secondary school) Korean language 
arts classes. Through classroom observations, interviews, and questionnaires, this exploration revealed 
that nearly 92% of the students perceived OER as beneficial to their studies and that teachers were 
spurred on to orchestrate differentiated instructional plans by OER. We argue that there is significant 
value to using OER in the formal educational curriculum, but that a lack of knowledge of how to adapt 
OER restricts how their potential is realized in practice. We identify implications for maximizing OER 
adaptation and successful usage of OER in K-12 education. 
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Introduction 

Since a UNESCO Forum on Open Courseware in 2002, many countries have seen the rapid development 
of OER. Open educational resources (OER) are important: OER are a way of addressing issues such as the 
rising cost of textbooks for students, they provide opportunities for teachers to customize materials, and 
overall can strengthen school education. With increasing potential, OER came to the surface to support 
the conventional educational system in many countries around the world (Butcher & Wilson-Strydom, 
2008). In South Korea, as an approach to adapting OER into the practice of teaching in formal education, 
Korea’s Educational Broadcasting System (EBS) K-12 curriculum was established in 2004. The main 
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purposes of the EBS curriculum launch were to cut per-household educational expenses, to supplement 
school education, and to ensure the internal stability of school education. 

In the K-12 education phase, many countries have implemented open courseware (OCW) type approaches 
to address the problems of a conventional education curriculum (Butcher & Wilson-Strydom, 2008). Such 
approaches were meaningful in that students could access additional learning opportunities outside of the 
formal education system. At the same time, there was a limitation in the fact that the status of mainstream 
education would remain unchanged. In contrast, the South Korean central government launched the EBS 
K-12 e-learning programs so students could practice OER within the mainstream education curriculum. 
For instance, on the subject of 12 th grade Korean language arts, EBS published 44 coursebooks in 2015, 34 
coursebooks in 2014, 31 coursebooks in 2013, and 23 coursebooks in 2012. For the students, the EBS also 
provides video lectures (both streaming and download) for every single coursebook, online forums for 
discussions, and question-and-answer bulletins. For the Korean language arts teachers, the EBS provides 
a teacher edition of each coursebook, with extra notes. With these efforts, over the last decade, the average 
number of users per a day is 524,400 (Ministry of Education South Korea, 2016). Figure 1 reveals that 
there has been a steady increase in the number of users of EBS resources since 2007. 
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Figure 1. Number of EBS video lecture users, Ministry of Education South Korea (2016). 

At the same time that OER are being adopted and implemented in many countries such as the United 
States, United Kingdom, South Africa, and India, one major drawback of OER is the quality problem 
(Jones, 2015; Wiley, Bliss, & McEwen, 2014). Quality problems may concern the two aspects of difficulties 
regarding OER: One is the difficulty of finding high quality material that can be of equal or greater 
usefulness and effectiveness than traditional resources, and the other is the difficulty of using OER to 
meet learning objectives. Therefore, it is important to examine how OER are represented in an integrated 
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curriculum because these representations affect how a subject is taught in the classroom. Implied benefits 
and challenges can be identified by exploring how teachers respond to adopting an integrated curriculum 
including OER. Additionally, interrogating practices of teaching and learning based upon these integrated 
curriculums, including teachers’ and students’ views toward adopted OER, indicates how OER affect 
experiences of teaching and learning. Exploring views of teachers and students, classroom instructions, 
and EBS coursebooks, we argue that teachers and students in the Korean language arts classroom address 
two practical problems of OER: discovery and quality issues. In addressing these issues, teachers and 
students would get better teaching and learning experiences. 

In this study, we look specifically at how teachers have adopted and adapted OER (EBS resources) in their 
classroom, and how students have responded to the implementation of OER. Due to the EBS curriculum’s 
power to greatly influence classroom instruction, investigating practices of teaching and learning in the 
classroom is essential for ensuring Korean students are engaged in meaningful learning experiences. The 
following questions guided this study in order to identify benefits and challenges in adoption and 
adaptation of OER: 

1. The particular sorts of ways of using the EBS, teachers’ learning of how to use the EBS as OER, 
and the goals the Korean language arts teachers work towards when using the EBS in their 
classrooms (e.g., planning, assessing, and gaining professional knowledge regarding subject 
topics). 

2. The areas of teaching and learning, and thus the specific aspects of possibilities, concerns, and 
limitations using the EBS in the formal curriculum (e.g., quality, discovery). 

I begin the next section by illustrating the rationale of the ethnographic method for this study, particularly 
focusing on the Korean context. This discussion further explores how classroom ethnography would be an 
appropriate way of investigating the Korean high school classroom context. The findings of this research 
will extend our knowledge of OER in K-12 education. We also examine the benefits and challenges of 
teaching and learning using OER for constructing a new understanding of OER within the formal 
education curriculum. 


Theoretical Framework 

Ethnography and Ethnographic Research in Education 

This study falls within the line of inquiiy established by Newell (Newell & Connors, 2011; Newell, 
VanDerHeide, & Olsen, 2014), conducting ethnographic study of high school classrooms. Van Maanen 
(2011) uses the term “ethnography” to refer to “documents that pose questions at the margins between 
two cultures” (p. 4). For Van Maanen, ethnography should seek understanding of different cultures. 

Any classroom, of course, has its own culture, since teachers, students, and school curriculums are 
intertwined. For instance, when different teachers teach Macbeth to the same grade students, the cultures 
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shaped by different teachers would be different according to teachers’ teaching philosophies, approaches, 
concerns, ways of communication, and rapport. From the perspective of teachers, even when they rely on 
the same method of teaching literature and choose to use exactly the same teaching plans, they often 
experience different cultures according to different classrooms or student populations. In that case, what 
is ethnography and ethnographic research? 

When it comes to the classroom context, classroom ethnography has been used to refer to a research 
practice of observing events in the classroom and of describing them fully. From this perspective, an 
ethnographer observes a teacher’s instruction, student responses, and interactions between a teacher and 
students in the classroom for a more extended period of time than in other qualitative research such as 
case study. The roles of an ethnographer encompass these features: 

1. Social interactions between a teacher and students, their behaviours, and events in the 
classroom context are studied. This is not conducted in experimental conditions. 

2. A lot of tacit codes and what is taken for granted from the participants’ standpoint should be 
questioned. 

3. Data collection is usually unstructured and complicated. In the procedure of collecting data, 
the ethnographer would make audio and/or video recordings, write field notes, and gather 
documents. 

4. The focus is on a relatively tiny number of participants, but the ethnographer generates a thick 
description of the participants to find out what these mean to them. 

5. Every ethnographer has a personal perspective, social stance, and background. These features 
influence the interpretation of collected data and reflection on what happens in a classroom. 

Why Ethnography? 

Many researchers have a tacit awareness that hypothesis-testing or pre-to-post testing experiments is a 
scientific, rigorous, and high-level method, but qualitative observation, interviews, and analysis of 
language usage in daily life are often assumed as low-level method (Agar, 2013). This hierarchical 
misunderstanding has resulted in researchers adopting traditional science laboratory methods for their 
research: comparison between groups in simplified controlled settings. From the perspective of 
experimental methods, a researcher wants to test the hypothesis like all scientific research. 

The problem is that our lives, teaching, and learning do not occur in isolated, decontextualized, or 
laboratory conditions. Within a traditional research setting, a researcher usually focuses on several 
variables to figure out their inter-relationships or cause-and-effect. Yet, in a real-life situations, outside of 
experimental conditions, there are many factors that influence outcomes or effects, such as beliefs, desires, 
interpretations, and backgrounds (Smagorinsky, Rhym, & Moore, 2013). Agar (2013) is critical of the 
tendency of these research methods by stating, “What if you don’t have a theory or a hypothesis? What if 
you just want to explore how the world works?” (p. 8). 
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In this way, one question that needs to be asked is how teachers and students respond to OER in real 
situations; that is, the context of the classroom. Drawing on the basic characteristics of classroom 
ethnography described above, in this article, we identify and discuss how three Korean language arts 
teachers teach students using EBS resources. 

Context of Investigation: South Korea 

In this study, we focus on the South Korean education system. This system has recently attracted renewed 
interest among politicians, researchers, and teachers around the world because students’ academic 
performance has been evaluated by international large scale assessments. For example, according to the 
2009 and 2012 Program for International Student Assessment (PISA) results, Korean students rank 
second and fifth in reading among OECD countries, and Korea ranks first in PISA measures of 
educational equity (Areepattamannil & Caleon, 2013; Page, 2015). As a result, many organizations and 
leaders, including then-U.S. President Obama, have praised Korea for its successful educational system. A 
considerable amount of educational studies have also investigated Korean educational systems (e.g., 
Bozkurt, 2014; Byun, Schofer, & Kim, 2012; Cheung, Sit, Soh, Ieong, & Mak, 2014; Sanchez, Salinas, & 
Harris, 2011). 

Education has been identified as a driving force of South Korea’s rapid economic growth from a 
devastatingly poverty-stricken countiy to a leading information and communication technology (ICT) 
countiy (Lee, 2003). In particular, the Korean government has invested heavily in technology in 
education to encourage much more effective teaching and learning in secondary education. Consequently, 
since 2005, open educational resources (OER), including the EBS coursebooks and open courseware have 
played a key role in K-12 education in South Korea. Further, the Korean Ministry of Education established 
and enforced a new EBS educational policy stipulating that more than 70% of problems in Korea’s College 
Scholastic Ability Test (CSAT) were taken from EBS coursebooks. CSAT is a standardized test accepted by 
Korean universities and is offered once a year. As the CSAT score plays a key role in determining which 
university will accept the student, this new EBS policy has exercised a great influence on the landscape of 
high school classrooms. This investment and the policy were launched as an effort to address the 
excessive private education market. Considering this Korean context of active adoption of OER in formal 
education, the exploration of the physical place—the Korean high school classroom—should be of interest 
to educators in other countries as well as researchers involved in OER in education. 


Literature Review 

Waves of Open Educational Resources 

For a decade, a large number of researchers have examined OER; all the studies reviewed so far, however, 
suffer from the fact that there is a degree of uncertainty around the terminology in “OER.” The term “OER” 
was coined in the Forum on the Impact of Open Courseware for Higher Education in Developing 
Countries in 2002. The term “OER” was suggested and adopted to describe the new education model: 


The open provision of educational resources, enabled by information and communication 
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technologies, for consultation, use and adaptation by a community of users for non-commercial 
purposes. (UNESCO, 2002, p. 24) 

OER have become a commonly-used concept in education since 2002 and even though many other 
researchers have offered definitions, it remains a difficult concept to precisely define (Wiley et al., 2014). 
Again, OER were described as “any educational resources.. . that are openly available for use by educators 
and students, without an accompanying need to pay royalties or license fees” (UNESCO, 2015, p. 5). 
Sometimes, the terms open courseware (OCW) and OER are used interchangeably, but OCW was defined 
by the OCW Consortium as “a free and open digital publication of high quality university-level educational 
materials.” Although OER can support OCW, the two are not the same in that OER is a more overarching 
term, encompassing not only university but also elementary and secondary levels. 

In this study, the term OER is used in its broadest sense to refer to all educational materials that are 
available free of cost and that exist in the public domain; for example, open textbooks, open courseware, 
and other open educational products. To be more specific, we will discuss how teachers and students 
adopt and adapt EBS coursebooks and lectures for their instruction in Korean language arts classes. 

Benefits and Challenges of Teaching and Learning Using OER 

A great deal of previous research into OER has identified their positive effect on education. There are two 
main types of benefits of OER: quicker course development and education quality improvement. Adoption 
and adaptation of OER in education repeatedly results in making the course development faster than the 
traditional development process (Caudill, 2011; Wiley et al., 2014). Pitt (2015) reports that most educators 
in surveys had positive experiences with OER as a result of the effectiveness of high quality resources in 
strengthening their teaching practices. Likewise, a number of authors have showed that OER increase the 
effectiveness of education by saving costs for resources and by making instructional plans easier. Yet, 
Mtebe and Raisamo (2014a) point out that positive effects on education are not happening simply by 
adopting OER, but rather that this would come along with careful planning in advance. Without 
instructors’ understanding and careful orchestration, OER are just another form of educational resources 
and would end up failing to change the current status quo. The problem is that most teachers have no 
knowledge of how to adopt and adapt OER in order to incorporate them into their instructions. 

OER Research in the Korean Context 

Nowadays, the EBS provides open educational resources at various levels by using different technologies 
including one-to-one academic coaching, mobile and smartphone applications, and an educator resource 
centre. Although BBC2 in the United Kingdom, PBS in the United States, TVO in Canada, and NHK2 in 
Japan all broadcast educational content, PBS and TVO broadcast educational animation mainly for 
children and NHK is also usually producing educational programs aimed at elementary and middle school 
level (Kim, 2014). The principal difference is that the EBS puts much more emphasis on OER at high 
school level; specifically, in 2015, 56 online courses were produced only for 12 th grade Korean language 
arts. Each online course is made up of a series of video streaming around thirty to sixty hours, a 
coursebook, and an online platform for discussion and feedback. 

One of the most significant barriers for long-term OER projects are financial difficulties (Annand, 2015; 
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Butcher & Wilson-Strydom, 2008). The lack of business model is pointed out as a main weakness of OER 
(Downes, 2007; Hylen, 2006; Wiley et al., 2014). Against this backdrop, there are compelling examples of 
successful OER projects. For instance, OpenStax CNX by Rice University, Open.Michigan by the 
University of Michigan, and the Open Education Consortium at MIT are often referred to as successful 
OER projects. So far, however, very little attention has been paid to the role of OER at secondary level. On 
the other hand, the EBS had a turnover of US$100 million in 2012 and its net profit from 2010 to 2012 
reached US$60 million (Kim, 2013; Lee, Kim, & Jeong, 2015). This is primarily because EBS coursebooks 
are provided both in PDF and hardcopy formats; users could download them online while students who 
prefer to use hardcopy for their study often chose to buy hardcopies for a reasonable price at bookstores. 

Although many of the previous studies were conducted to investigate the correlation of OER in the 
classroom, previous published studies have only focused on the contexts of the United States (e.g., Kelly, 
2014; Pitt, 2015; Yuan & Recker, 2015), United Kingdom (e.g., Bell, 2011; Connolly, 2013), Canada (e.g., 
Ives & Pringle, 2013; McGreal, Anderson, & Conrad, 2015; McKerlich, Ives, & McGreal, 2013), India (e.g., 
Khanna & Basak, 2013; Kumar, 2009; Panda, 2011), and South Africa (e.g., Mtebe & Raisamo, 2014a, 
2014b; Prasad & Usagawa, 2014). In addition to the problem of the narrow scope of prior research 
contexts, as explained earlier in previous section, Context of Investigation: South Korea, it is true that 
there are several recent studies investigating the Korean educational system because of Korean students’ 
high performance. However, these studies fail to give sufficient consideration to the experience and voices 
of classroom teachers and students. The main weakness with previous research on Korean education is 
that most attempted to analyze policy documents or used quantitative methods to examine Korean 
context. 

While uncertainty still exists about how educators may use OER differently worldwide, this article reports 
on a study that addressed these constraints through a mixed-method approach with an ethnographic lens. 
This study enabled in-depth examination of the use of OER in the Korean high school classroom. 
Therefore, it provides new insights into OER research by filling a gap in the literature. 


Method 


Participants and Classroom Contexts 

The first author visited Korean language arts classes to recruit participants—three Korean language arts 
teachers and 129 students. Students were enrolled in 12 th grade Korean language arts courses. Wentworth 
High School (pseudonym) has a reputation for academic excellence in Seoul, the capital city of South 
Korea. Three teachers—Ms. Lee, Mr. Kim, and Ms. Park—taught 12 th grade Korean language arts classes. 
The majority of students in three classes were expected to go to universities. See Table 1 for the 
participants’ profiles; all names are pseudonyms. 
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Table 1 

Information about Case Study Teachers 


Name 

Ethnicity/Race 

Grade level Course 

Educational 

background 

Mr. Kim 

Korean 

12 th 

Korean language arts 

MA in Korean 
language arts 
education 

Ms. Lee 

Korean 

12 th 

Korean language arts 

BA in Korean 
language arts 
education 

Ms. Park 

Korean 

12 th 

Korean language arts 

MA in Korean 
language arts 
education 


Data Collection and Analysis 

Using ethnographic-oriented methods, we observed each of the three teachers teaching their Korean 
language arts classes from 2014 to 2015. The application of an ethnographic lens to our methodology 
inevitably brings these issues closer. In particular, as an ethnographer, working with, rather than testing, 
students, we tried to establish intimacy that is not available to quantitative or other kinds of researchers. 
We wrote field notes, created audio recordings of instruction based on OER, and collected teaching 
materials (e.g., copies of EBS coursebook pages and worksheets). 

After observing each class session, we wrote reflective memos to add details to the field notes written 
during the observation and to reflect on insights about theoretical issues. To avoid misinterpretation of 
participants’ performance, we tried to capture the participants’ whole process within the learner’s 
community, the classrooms, instead of simplified controlled settings (Vygotsky, 1978, 1934/1987). We 
also interviewed the teachers and students to more fully grasp their views toward an OER-integrated 
curriculum by drawing on Smagorinsky et al.’s (2013) interview questions. We were able to interview the 
teachers both formally and informally according to their interests, availability, and time. In other words, 
many of the interviews with teachers were closer to conversations among colleagues rather than formal 
interviews with a stranger. 

Data analysis was an iterative process conducted alongside data collection. The data from field notes, 
recordings, and interviews were analyzed by drawing on Vygotsky’s (1978, 1934/1987) views on the social 
nature of human activity. From a Vygotskian perspective, data are “social constructs” established through 
the relationship of research context, participants, and researcher (Smagorinsky, 1995; Newell et al., 2014). 
The goal of data analysis was to identify salient patterns of characteristics regarding use of the EBS with 
our developing understanding of the classroom context. Through this data analysis process, we 
contextualized our developing understanding of the use of the EBS in the classroom context. 
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Table 2 

Summary of Collected Data and Analyses 


Teacher 

Sources of data 

Focus of analysis 

Initial interview (N=i) 

Retrospective interview (N=i) 

Classroom observations (N=is; 750 min.) 

Post-observation debriefings (N=3) 

Artifacts (e.g., lesson plans, instructional 
materials, and EBS coursebooks) 
Curriculum documents 

Intellectual biography 

Purposes for teaching Korean/language arts 
Perceptions of field experience settings 
Adaptation of teaching tools from EBS as OER 
Uses of EBS resources 

Social context of teaching 

Decisions during teaching 

Self-evaluation of lessons 

Evidence for planning 

Evidence for use of EBS resources 

Conceptions of teaching and learning 

Sources of influence on instructional 
decisions 

Student 

Sources of data 

Focus of analysis 

Questionnaires (N=129) 

Retrospective interview (N=s) 

Perceptions of OER for teaching 
and learning 

Exploration of learning experience 


1. Describe the instruction using EBS resources that’s taken place in this class for the last week. 

2. What were the main influences behind the instruction using EBS resources that took place during 
this time? 

3. Describe the lesson(s) [unit] that you will teach during my observation. 

4. Tell me about how you decided to teach the lessons [unit] this way. What kinds of things did you take 
into consideration? 

5. Can you think of any other things that influenced the way you planned these lessons using EBS 
resources? 

6. How do you anticipate that the lesson(s) [unit] will go? Why? 

Figure 2. Pre-observation interview. (Source: From Smagorinsky et al.’s (2013) interview questions). 


1. How do you think the lesson(s) [unit] went? 

2. Which concepts did you emphasize in the lesson(s) [unit]? 

3. Which parts do you think were hard for the kids? 

4. How will this lesson [unit] help you assess students’ learning? 

5. How do you think the lesson(s) [unit] worked for the whole range of students in the class? 

6. At this grade level, what are the concepts that you think are most important for students to learn? 

7. What instruction will follow the lesson(s) [unit]? What will be your role in planning it? What will 
influence your thinking in planning what to do next? 

8. Is there anything else you can tell me about the classes I’ve observed? 

Figure 3. Post-observation interview. (Source: From Smagorinsky et al.’s (2013) interview questions). 
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1. What kinds of EBS courses do you take? 

2. When you are discussing ideas and/or literature in your classroom, what does the teacher seem to 
focus on? Is there any difference between the EBS course and your class in school? 

3. If you were to describe how your teacher is teaching you about the subject, the Korean language arts, 
and how you are learning to do reading comprehension and writing to someone who never visited your 
classroom, what would you say? 

4. What are the key components of an EBS course and your class in school respectively? 

Figure 4. Interview protocol for students. (Source: From Smagorinsky et al.’s (2013) interview questions). 


Findings 


Discovery and Quality 

Mr. Kim described good attributes of the EBS as involving good quality resources to use by emphasizing 
the fact that teachers can customize reading materials and worksheets easily through the user-friendly 
EBS website. Sometimes, he mentioned high expectations from students since many of them already 
watched online video lectures provided by the EBS before his class. As online video lectures usually 
deliver fixed sets of literary interpretation based on new criticism, Mr. Kim took a more comprehensive 
approach to teach reading comprehension and literature. Sometimes, he stated the key points for each 
topic like an EBS video lecturer. And besides, Mr. Kim explicitly explained ways of solving problems more 
quickly and easily in testing situations from the students’ view in a way that was more effective than the 
EBS video lectures. This is an enhanced traditional approach, which gives opportunities for students to 
see how to solve problems and answer the questions more quickly and easily during high-stakes tests. 

Ms. Lee preferred to promote student thinking rather than simply memorizing or restating what others 
[EBS coursebook authors] presented. She said, “I always encourage my students to share their ideas 
instead of conveying someone else’s understanding unilaterally at the podium.” When her class read 
Please Look After Mom, she said, the class divided into small groups, and students shared their ideas and 
discussed the same topic from the perspectives of different characters in the novel. Furthermore, she ran 
an activity-based class with creative writing, asking students to write in response to the protagonist 
following a certain event within the novel. This instruction often encouraged students to widen their views 
by considering different possibilities and interpretations between the lines. In this way, this instruction 
yielded high levels of interaction between teacher and students in the classroom. Her effort shaped her 
teaching belief and her own identity as a teacher: “I want to teach something beyond the teacher edition of 
textbooks and EBS coursebooks. I am not saying that guidelines for teachers in the teacher edition are not 
useful, but I want my students to tiy thinking differently, to look deeper.” 

Ms. Park relied more heavily on the content of EBS resources than the other two teachers. There are 
multiple resources designed by the EBS for teachers. Mr. Park stated, “EBS coursebooks and video 
lectures are made by famous language arts teachers who have been making various books and video 
lectures for students. They continuously revise EBS books and lectures every year so that they could 
reflect on students and teachers’ responses.” As there are plenty of video lectures by a number of language 
arts teachers, Ms. Park selected, and spent her spare time watching, a series of lectures by a teacher she 
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thought would provide a good model for her instruction. In this way, she tried to fill a gap between EBS 
resources and her professional knowledge at the stage of planning her instruction. 

On the whole, these results suggest that the use of EBS resources was helpful for teachers when 
orchestrating instructional plans. This is because the EBS provides teachers with various tools such as 
guidelines for teachers, slides, and basic forms of lesson plans, and then teachers relied on these resources 
to improve their instruction in classes even though the underlying driving factors are different. 

Re-Asserted Authority 

Most teachers who made the EBS online video lectures are famous for their previous published books for 
students, for their prestigious educational backgrounds, and multiple experiences in educational fields. 
All these factors seem to be consistent with high quality EBS resources as OER. Ms. Lee, when asked, 
expressed the following belief: 

Unlike many, I don’t think all the content and teachers showed as great a quality as I could hope, 
but I would admit the fact that teachers in every region in this country are able to see how 
celebrated teachers teach the same concept by simply clicking a link on the EBS website. And this 
appears to lead to a better teaching quality in many classrooms because teachers could not help 
caring about EBS resources due to the fact that every student knows how other teachers teach 
the same subject. 

Ms. Lee’s belief, then, appears to suggest that distribution of EBS resources boosted the general level of 
teaching by functioning as the means of standard. However, she did not see the EBS teachers as a sort of 
threat to her authority. Yet, one unanticipated finding was that the high quality of these EBS teachers’ 
performance might become a threat to the teacher’s authority. Talking about this issue, Ms. Park said: 

This is not the EBS teachers’ fault, but I feel uncomfortable when students ask a question to me 
by referring to one of the popular EBS language arts lectures. When it comes to subject 
knowledge, students occasionally seem to trust the teacher in online video lecture more than me. 
Most EBS teachers are the kind of people who graduated from top schools, really going places, 
and haven’t looked back. I appreciated the EBS resources, but it feels like I am never going to win 
the competition. 

Although, another teacher, Mr. Kim, did not refer to the EBS courses specifically, he expressed an 
awareness that the existence of EBS resources and lectures might shape his teaching plans repeatedly by 
stating, “They [EBS teachers] also made many mistakes, and I often fixed both obvious and trifling errors 
of them during my class because students heavily rely on EBS coursebooks.” As detailed in the previous 
section, Discovery and Quality, Mr. Kim’s instruction focused on a compromised method of covering one 
single fixed answer and various ways of interpreting a certain concept through teacher-centered 
instruction. Each of his instructions involved a much more detailed explanation, compared with EBS 
lectures. 

Consequently, Mr. Kim’s teaching approaches positively re-asserted his authority as a teacher since 
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students came to prefer Mr. Kim’s instruction for his practical and detailed illustration over EBS video 
lectures. Regarding teachers’ authorities, Mr. Kim said, “I did not intend to apportion blame for their 
[EBS teachers] mistakes as we all make mistakes. But I don’t think they are special and distinct from us 
even though some language arts teachers tend to look up to them or even feel overwhelmed for EBS 
teachers’ impressive academic backgrounds.” 

Overall, these results indicate that teachers’ authorities are re-asserted implicitly and may become a 
scapegoat by student preferences, EBS teachers’ prestigious educational background, and teachers’ own 
ironic awareness of the high quality of EBS resources. 

Raised Expectations 

Meanwhile, the high quality of EBS resources imposes high expectations. As students can watch video 
lectures in advance, they often know ways of teaching a certain topic and concept to students before the 
lesson. This formed such a demanding atmosphere, Ms. Park said, that “it really pushed me to work hard 
to prepare instructional plans, because if I say something different from video lectures, students ask about 
this right away.” She continued, “EBS coursebooks and lectures are great in that teachers and students 
can use various educational sources, but from the perspective of a teacher, I felt it as an additional 
responsibility or new pressure.” EBS resources function as one of several key influences on instructional 
plans for the rest of teachers, Mr. Kim and Ms. Lee. In particular, Mr. Kim commented, “I didn’t 
necessarily work as hard if EBS did not have an OER that had been zealously pushed forward by the 
government.” He understood that more well-orchestrated instructional plans are required to meet his 
students’ increasing needs stemming from learning the subject through EBS video lectures and 
coursebooks. Students’ perceptions of EBS resources by questionnaires are below. 

Table 3 

Means and Standard Deviations of Students’ Perceived Helpfulness of Ways of Learning Language Arts 
Subject (1 = very unhelpful , 4 = very helpful) 




N 




Valid 

Missing 

Mean 

SD 

Group discussion of sample or problems 

129 

0 

3-19 

0.69 

Teacher explains EBS course book 

129 

0 

2-93 

0.78 

Studying language arts outside of class 
(i.e., as shadow education based on EBS) 

129 

0 

3-09 

0.69 

EBS online video lectures 

129 

0 

2.98 

0.81 

Study with other types of materials 
(not EBS resources) 

129 

0 

2.81 

0.82 


Despite the fact that some students perceived EBS resources on Korean language arts as challenging, 
nearly 92% of the students perceived learning language arts through EBS resources in the classroom as at 
least somewhat beneficial. In addition, through retrospective interviews, focal students described how 
their learning through the EBS affected their understanding of the Korean language arts subject. “I felt 
EBS video lectures are more effective in learning mainly because of their well-structured plans and EBS 
teachers’ professional knowledge,” one of interviewees, student A, said. She believed that “EBS teachers 
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are different. . . even though both school teachers and EBS teachers use the same EBS coursebook.” This 
view was echoed by other interviewees (students B, C, and E). “At the end of the semester, school teachers 
tend to rush in to finish progress or jump several chapters. But EBS teachers usually teach every page at a 
steady pace. I don’t know why this happens repeatedly,” student C stated. 

The results of questionnaires indicate students’ positive perceptions toward EBS resources. However, if 
we now turn to interviews with students, it reveals their preference for EBS teachers, which triggers an 
issue of teachers’ authorities as we discussed above. In summary, these results show that the high quality 
of EBS resources has raised the expected level of teaching quality. The next section, therefore, moves on to 
discuss not only the benefits but also the challenges of OER in the Korean context, and we will also 
examine what this study adds. 


Discussion 

Three teachers we investigated took different stances in relation to the integration of OER into their 
instruction: Mr. Kim prepared his teaching lessons to exceed the overall quality of EBS video lectures on 
the same topic to attract students’ attention; Ms. Lee focused on the rich interactions between teacher and 
student or among students to provide a differentiated lesson that cannot be fulfilled via online video 
lectures; and Ms. Park endeavored to watch and learn how prominent teachers delivered a lecture to the 
same grade students. Although these three teachers took different approaches to integrating OER into 
their teaching practices, the underlying driving forces behind these changes were the adoption and 
adaptation of OER into their instructions. An implication of this educational improvement is the 
possibility that integration of OER into the formal educational curriculum improves the quality of 
classroom instruction by raising the bar. 

As the findings demonstrate, all three teachers faced some threats to their authority as a teacher in the 
classroom due to EBS teachers’ high quality lectures. The case presented here reconfirms Knox’s (2014) 
finding that the authority of a teacher was simultaneously re-asserted and questioned when OER were 
introduced. In addition, Ms. Park’s struggle to maintain her teacher authority reaffirmed the concern: 
how can less prestigious institutions compete with the world’s most prestigious ones (Holford, Jarvis, 
Milana, Waller, & Webb, 2014)? Further, how can positive effects can be maintained simply adopting 
OER, without careful planning in advance (Mtebe & Raisamo, 2014a)? A possible answer to these 
questions also emerges from the analysis of the fact that two teachers, Mr. Kim and Ms. Lee, successfully 
developed their own instructions integrating OER. 

Of course, these two teachers’ cases above cannot fully illustrate the complex nature of the integration of 
OER in formal K-12 education. This is because of the myriad factors influencing each classroom: each 
individual teacher’s teaching philosophy, professional knowledge, students, policy, and curriculum. To be 
more exact, these two teachers figured out how to handle OER individually, on their own, with no outside 
help. To better recognize and maximize the use of OER, however, professional development and teacher 
education would benefit from multiple opportunities to consider theoretical foundations and practical 
implications for contextualization. In short, both re-educating experienced teachers and preparing new 
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teachers should complement ways of adopting and adapting OER to reflect on newer demands to 
promptly meet the needs of the times. As I illustrated in the previous section, without knowledge of how 
to use OER, the tool will not be effective as we could expect. 

Because of a well-organized EBS database system—“the discovery problem”—the difficulty of finding 
educational resources (Wiley et al., 2014) is adequately addressed. Search services by grades, level of 
difficulty, and segmented topics have been created to help students and teachers to find OER more easily 
according to the individual’s situation. For instance, students could watch only the small portion of a 
video lecture covering a certain part by entering a coursebook page or a question number. The “quality 
problem” of OER (Lee, Lin, & Bonk, 2007), is also addressed by governmental investment, diversified 
coursebooks, and prominent teachers’ high performances in video lectures. In retrospect, one interviewee, 
student D, remarked that: 

This was a fascinating opportunity to view different teachers’ teaching methods about the same 
topic and concept. I remember thinking that I was unprepared for 12th grade Korean language 
arts subject, but I could choose the “right” coursebook and a video lecturer for me to catch up 
with the class. I absolutely did not think of teachers in my school as inferior to EBS teachers, but 
rather that EBS resources would be a great channel for bridging the gap by individualizing for 
myself, not to mention saving costs for shadow education. 

Her reflection confirms our interpretation that the EBS as OER demonstrates one way to succeed in 
school from the student’s perspective. However, re-contextualization of EBS content for the particular 
classroom continues to be a demanding challenge for teachers, educators, and researchers. This struggle 
is important to acknowledge and address because appropriate adaptation increases the usefulness of OER 
(Geith & Vignare, 2008; Willems & Bossu, 2012). 

What This Study Adds 

All three teachers struggled with OER, at least somewhat. Although teachers are aware of the possibilities 
of OER, they may have no knowledge of how to adopt and adapt OER into their conventional practice of 
teaching. We do not simply parade educational philosophies, pedagogies, and teaching strategies to 
preservice teachers during teacher education. Likewise, we do not ask preservice teachers to pick up and 
make a convenience of such concepts after having simply paraded various ideas. We do tiy to teach 
preservice teachers to grasp how these philosophies, pedagogies, and strategies interrelate with one 
another and how each idea was constructed in social and disciplinary contexts. 

We are not arguing that OER in the Korean context is meaningless. Instead, we argue for a more complex 
view of adoption and adaptation of OER as both teachers’ interpretation and as a discursive social practice. 
We reject the tacit assumption that teachers would pick up and use OER as if OER are additional texts or 
books teachers are already familiar with. We argue that what is evident from this empirical study is that it 
is pedagogical reflection and re-education that are absent but that are actually most required and need to 
be embedded in teaching and learning principles that maximize the usefulness of OER. Without a 
knowledge of OER, teachers would choose whatever OER with no reflection on their choice. The problem 
is, without reflection, OER would remain just one of many marginal educational resources. 
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Conclusion 

This article has sought to apply an ethnographic lens to the research process to more fully understand and 
describe the use of OER in the Korean high school classroom. This has allowed me to explore aspects of 
my research practice that may have otherwise been overlooked or taken for granted. An ethnographic 
perspective has facilitated an underlying analysis of the benefits, challenges, and struggles of teachers and 
students with regard to the use of OER in formal educational curriculum. 

The influences of OER that our participants identified include reduction not only of teachers’ working 
time spent in designing teaching plans, but also of households’ private education costs. Aside from these 
economic aspects, increased teaching qualities accompanying EBS resources, differentiated methods of 
teaching, and a flexible curriculum for students are revealed as positive effects of OER. 

However, for the significance of appropriate use of OER, by adapting them, to be fully realized, we need to 
be concerned about how little attention is given when educating teachers to the subject of incorporating 
OER into instruction. Current concerns about the absence of any practical guidelines to help teachers 
adopt and adapt OER are in many respects concerns about the quality, effectiveness, and usefulness 
associated with OER. Bridging the gap between educational theories and practices, we will be constantly 
aware not only of the possibilities offered by OER, but also of the challenges they might pose to teachers 
and educators. 

The key strengths of this study are its long period of classroom observation through an ethnographic lens 
and a thick description of the participants’ views. This work contributes to existing knowledge of OER by 
assisting in our understanding of the effects of OER in K-12 education in the Korean context. A limitation 
of this study is the scope of this research. The scope of this study was limited in terms of the context of 
investigation, South Korea. The generalizability of these results might be subject to this research context. 
Notwithstanding this limitation, the study suggests that more research using ethnographic perspectives is 
needed to determine the efficacy of OER in K-12 education to better understand OER. Accordingly, 
further research could usefully explore how teachers and students in different countries adopt and adapt 
OER in their teaching and learning. More information on OER in K-12 education would help us to 
establish a greater degree of accuracy on this matter. 
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